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The quarter-century following Ap- 
pomattox and the years following the 
Supreme Court's desegregation de- 
cision of 1954. are tempting subjects 
for comparison, These periods arc 
of interest to the historian and the 
sociologist because during both the 
South constitutes an enormous cruci- 
ble of social chaage, and in both the 
issues and the protagonists are re- 
markably similar, This is not to sug- 
gest that history repeats itself, al- 
thongh some of the similarities are 
indeed striking. But some of the 
contrasts are also so striking that 
one might be tenpted to say that his- 
tory reverses itself. 


To the sociologist, as a student of 
social change, these two periods are 
of especial interest because they con- 
stitute prolonged critical situations in 
our society. Both are eras in which 
latent conflicts between cherished 
values of the society become mani- 
fest and press for solution. It is 
evident to all but the most optimistic 
or the most pessimistic that the out- 
come is uncertain, The problems of 
the day seem to defy solution, yet 
the actors are intensely aware that 
decisions and events may have far- 
reaching and long-lasting conze- 





quences. There is a sense that the 
old order is changing, but what the 
new order will be seers unpredict- 
able. Yet the soctal scientist still 
seeks to trace out similarities in the 
ways in which a society tries to grope 
its way through such erises, He secks 
to identify some of the alternative 
ways of terminating such periods of 
unrest and to get some inkling of 
possible consequences of these var- 
lous ways. 





The social unrest of almost a cen- 
tury ago has another significance 
for the crisis of today, One reason 
history is interesting is that it has 
its uses, The parties to today’s con. 
flict find in the past justifications 
for their present positions. But rare- 
ly do they do so on the basis of en 
honest and systematic attempt to 
study history; rather, it is to myths 
of the past that they appeal. Such a 
myth is the widely held concept of 
Reconstruction as an orgy of un- 
mitigated, wanton oppression of a 
chastised but stubbornly prejudiced 
South. Thus Simkins was led to pro- 
test, “The capital blunder of the 
chronicler of Reconstruction is to 
treat that period like Carlyle’s por- 
trayal of the French Revolution, as 
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a melodrama {involving wild-eyed 
conspirators whose acts are best de- 
scribed in red flashes upon a can- 
vas." Yet just such a version of Re- 
construction is still often invoked as 
a dire warning against tampering 
with the racial status quo. 





Whether we accept the judgment 
of the revisionists or the older ver~ 
sions, Reconstruction and the Res- 
toration, to use Woodward's term, 
was’ a tragic period of unrest and 
disorder.2 Not only did the southern 
white man suffer; so did the south- 
ern Negro. But it is a vast oversim- 
plification to define the tragedy of 
this period as merely the product of 
cither the vindictiveness of the Rad- 
ical Republicans, the ignorance of 
the Negro, or the prejudice of the 
southern white man, Paul H. Buck 
suggests, “It would be more accurate 
to say that the South in 1865 was 
unadjusted rather than unreconciled. 
The people had not yet found a bas- 
is in the shifting sands of the new 
conditions.” His caution may well 
be applied to the anaiysis of today’s 
crisis, Yesterday’s Reoonstruction and 
today’s Desegregation Controversy 
both represent desperate struggles 
by the society to resolve a profound 
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